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vested, and docs not seek to be invested, with the 
authority to adjudicate upon the matter in difference. 
He is the friend of both parties. He seeks to bring 
them together. He avoids a tone of dictation to either.. 
He is careful to avoid, as to each of them, anything 
which may wound their political dignity or their sus- 
ceptibilities. If he cannot compose the quarrel he may 
at least narrow its area and probably reduce it to more 
limited dimensions, the result of mutual concessions ; 
and, having narrowed the issues, he may pave the way 
for a final settlement by a reference to arbitration or by 
some other method. 

This is a power often used, perhaps not so often as it 
ought to be — and with good results. 

It is obvious that it requires tact and judgment as to 
mode, time and circumstance, and that the task can be 
undertaken hopefully, only where the mediator possesses 
great moral influence, and where he is beyond the sus- 
picion of any motive except desire for peace and the 
public good. 

There is, perhaps, no class of question in which medi- 
ation may not, time and occasion being wisely chosen, 
be usefully employed, even in delicate questions affecting 
national honor and sentiment. 

Mr. President, I come to an end. I have but touched 
the fringe of a great subject. No one can doubt that 
sound and well-defined rules of international law con- 
duce to the progress of civilization and help to insure the 
peace of the world. 

In dealing with the subject of arbitration I have 
thought it right to sound a note of caution, but it would, 
indeed, be a reproach to our nineteen centuries of 
Christian civilization if there were now no better method 
for settling international differences than the cruel and 
debasing methods of war. May we not hope that the 
people of these States, and the people of tbe mother land 
— kindred peoples— may, in this matter, set an example 
of lasting influence to the world? They are blood rela- 
tions. They are indeed separate and independent 
peoples, but neither regards the other as a foreign nation. 
We boast of our advance and often look back with 
pitying contempt on the ways and manners of genera- 
tions gone by. Are we ourselves without reproach? 
Has our civilization borne the true marks? Must it not 
be said, as has been said of religion itself, that countless 
crimes have been committed in its name? Probably it 
was inevitable that the weaker races should in the end 
succumb ; but have we always treated them with consid- 
eration and with justice? Has not civilization too often 
been presented to them at the point of the bayonet, and 
the Bible by the hand of the filibuster? And apart 
from races we deem barbarous, is not the passion for 
dominion and wealth and power accountable for the worst 
chapters of cruelty and oppression written in the world's 
history? Few peoples — perhaps none — are free from 
this reproach. What, indeed, is true civilization? 
By its fruit you shall know it. It is not dominion, 
wealth, material luxury ; nay, not even a great literature 
and education widespread — good though these things be. 
Civilization is not a veneer ; it must penetrate to the 
very heart and core of societies of men. 

TRUR CIVILIZATION. 

Its true signs are thought for the poor and suffering, 
chivalrous regard and respect for woman, the frank 
recognition of human brotherhood, irrespective of race 



or color or nation or religion, the narrowing of the do- 
main of mere force as a governing factor in the world, 
the love of ordered freedom, abhorrence of what is mean 
and cruel and vile, ceaseless devotion to the claims of 
justice. Civilization in that, its true, its highest sense 
must make for peace. We have solid grounds for faith 
in the future. Government is becoming more and more 
but in no narrow class sense, government of the people' 
by the people and for the people. Populations are no 
longer moved and manoeuvred as the arbitrary will or 
restless ambition or caprice of kings or potentates may 
dictate. And although democracy is subject to violent 
gusts of passion and prejudice, they are gusts only. 

The abiding sentiment of the masses is for peace for 

peace to live industrious lives and to be at rest with all 
mankind. With the prophet of old they feel— though the 
feeling may find no articulate utterance — " how beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace." 

Mr. President, I began by speaking of the two great 
divisions — American and British — of that English-speak- 
ing world which you and I represent to day, and with one 
more reference to them I end. 

Who can doubt the influence they possess for insuring 
the healthy progress and the peace of mankind? But if 
this influence is to be fully felt, they must work together 
in cordial friendship, each people in its own sphere of 
action. If they have great power, they have also great 
responsibility. No cause they espouse can fail ; no cause 
they oppose can triumph. The future is, in large part 
theirs. They have the making of history in the times 
that are to come. The greatest calamity that could be- 
fall would be strife which should divide them. 

Let us pray that this shall never be. Let us pray that 
they, always self-respecting, each in honor upholding its 
own flag, safeguarding its own heritage of right and° re- 
specting the rights of others, each in its own way fulfill- 
ing its high national destiny, shall yet work in harmony 
for the progress and the peace of the world. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Conference, — The 
events of the past year, in Anglo-American relations, 
have been a surprise and a revelation to most of us. 
Little did we think, when in this high and peaceful re- 
treat a year ago we were calmly discussing arbitration 
and emphasizing the immediate demand for permanent 
Anglo-American arbitration, that we were already on the 
edge of an approaching storm that was to shake to their 
foundations the two nations of English-speaking people 
and test their rationality, their moral strength and their 
capacity for leadership in civilization as they have never 
been tested more than once or twice since the one people 
became two nations. 

The surprise to which we have been treated has been 
equally great in each of two directions. Our first aston- 
ishment was the phenomenon witnessed on the 17th and 
18th of December and succeeding days, when a flame- of 
unreasoning patriotism, if we may call it patriotism, and 
rash, light-hearted talk of war, kindled by a short presi- 
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dential message, spread at once to every section of the 
land ; when swift-footed reporters were running every- 
where for hasty interviews with people ready to say the 
first thing that entered their heads ; when editorial pens 
were racing like "scorchers" to outdo one another in 
supporting " a vigorous foreign policy;" when Congres- 
sional hands went wild with clapping from a 3udden in- 
toxication of "patriotic" emotion; when bills for the 
national defence flooded the Congressional calendar; 
when everybody, apparently, was discussing, with min- 
gled excitement and nonchalance, the ease with which we 
could, with our little navy and our less army, thrash the 
mother country, whose past and present wickedness was 
set forth in not the coolest of phrases. 

A year ago every one of us would have declared such a 
phenomenon unthinkable. Some of us had become pain- 
fully aware of the efforts of militarism to work itself into 
our country. We knew that jingoism had made consid- 
erable inroads upon us. But we were wholly unprepared 
for the sudden exhibition of general inflammability and of 
loss of personal and national self-control which we were 
compelled to witness. 

Our second surprise, — an agreeable one withal, — has 
been scarcely less striking, though slower in coming. 
Few of us, even the most observing and optimistic, were 
aware of the extent and strength of the conscientious 
and intelligent opposition to war which, in spite of the 
apparent indifference to the subject, has grown up among 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples in recent years. No sooner had 
the excitement growing out of the President's message and 
the diplomatic correspondence about the Venezuela boun- 
dary begun, than this anti-war spirit, after a brief period 
of dumb amazement, commenced vigorously to show it- 
self. Lifting itself above all considerations of temporary 
expediency it dared to utter, in the midst of the prevail- 
ing confusion, the high and unalterable truth that between 
reasonable beings war is wrong ; that two intelligent 
and professedly Christian nations ought not even to talk 
of war over no-matter-what questions of boundary or 
cherished policies or supposed interference with national 
right and dignity. This spirit has kept on manifesting 
itself, in the utterances of many distinguished individuals, 
in the pulpit and the press, on the platform and in the 
council chamber, in chambers of commerce and bar asso- 
ciations, in reform clubs and literary circles, in educa- 
tional institutions and representative church assemblies, 
in special meetings of citizens and great public gather- 
ings, until recently in the capitals of both the nations it 
found its impressive utterance in two great representative 
assemblies uttering their voice in the very ear of the 
leaders of the two governments. This manifestation of 
anti-war sentiment has been as wide-spread, as brave and 
determined, as it has been elevated, intelligent and wise. 

In view of the events of the year, therefore, we are 
much better able to take our bearings, in the matter of 
Anglo-American arbitration, than we were a year ago. 
The difficulties in the way, on both sides of the water, are 
better understood ; the dangers of sudden and immensely 
mischievous disturbance of peace more clearly manifest. 
It is now known also who are the real friends of concord, 
how numerous and strong and determined they are, in 
both countries. 

"Why is a permanent system of Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion an immediate moral necessity ? For three very evi- 
dent and powerful reasons. 

First, that such a moral and economic disturbance be- 



tween the two nations as that to which we have recently 
been witness may never be allowed again to imperil their 
peaceful and orderly progress, make them a shameful 
spectacle to the rest of the world and threaten their 
degradation from the honorable and enviable position 
which they have held as the leaders of humanity toward 
the realization of the reign of righteousness, liberty and 
peace. The domineering aristocratic class in Great 
Britain, which though still often in power has less and 
less weight in English politics, ought to be rendered here- 
after incapable of refusing to listen to so fair and disin- 
terested a plea as that made to the British government by 
this country for twenty years past for the arbitration of 
the Venezuela boundary dispute. In turn, no adminis- 
tration at Washington, no executive however eminent or 
secretary of state however wise ought to be left so much 
to his own judgment and choice, in matters of such su- 
preme moment to the lives, the fortunes and the honor of 
so many millions of people, as to have it in his power, in 
some strait of diplomacy, by a single stroke of his pen to 
throw all the interests of two nations into confusion and 
set all the dogs of war to baying on two continents. So 
long as such a possibility remains, we have not a govern- 
ment of the people by and for themselves. The people 
of the two countries must demand, will demand, until 
they get it, a supreme tribunal, — a great people's tribu- 
nal, — before which all grave questions affecting their 
mutual interests shall be deliberately reasoned out and 
calmly decided, according to the principles and the estab- 
lished forms of law, before sovereign or prime minister, 
president or secretary of state shall be allowed even to 
hint at the dire alternative of war. 

But this, though immensely important, is only a nega- 
tive view. The United States and Great Britain are fur- 
thermore under solemn obligations to take this great step 
forward, because of what they are, in the Christian prin- 
ciples which they profess to follow, in the moral and in- 
tellectual training which they have had, in the institutions 
of civil and religious liberty which they have built up and 
surrounded with the great safeguards of the common law. 
The duties of nations, as of individuals, are determined 
to a considerable extent by what they are in their actual 
moral development, not simply by the imperatives of some 
extraneous ideal imposed upon them from without. It is 
easy enough to say, in the abstract, that all nations 
ought to make permanent provision for the arbitration of 
their differences. This we ought to say in its ideal puri- 
ty, and keep on saying until every nation comprehends 
it. This is the Christian method of reform. But con- 
cretely there are nations which can not yet do this ; they 
do not know how. If they should attempt it, they would 
utterly fail, because their internal moral, social and polit- 
ical development is not sufficient to furnish any reliable 
basis for such an institution. But the United States and 
Great Britain are, from every point of view, capable of 
entering into and keeping inviolate such a permanent 
system of arbitration, and they ought therefore to get 
about it at once. 

This obligation doe3 not rest primarily, if at all, on the 
fact that the two nations are closely related in blood. 
They are getting farther apart in blood, not more than 
half of our seventy millions being of English descent. 
" Blood is thicker than water," but there is something 
thicker than blood and much less liable to get dis- 
turbed. Nor again does the obligation rest on their one- 
ness in language, though this oneness of course adds 
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weight. If Persia and Venezuela were in other respects 
like the United States and Great Britain, they would be 
under just the same immediate obligation to bind them- 
selves to permanent arbitration, though their tongues are 
utterly strange to each other. The Pan-American Treaty 
of Arbitration did not fail of ratification by every one of 
the seventeen nations whose representatives signed it, 
because this nation speaks English and those Spanish, 
but for much deeper reasons of a moral, social, civil and 
even political character. The nations represented in that 
Conference had too little moral gravitation toward one 
another. We shall almost certainly see treaties of arbi- 
tration established between this country and Great 
Britain, France, Switzerland, and possibly Belgium, Hol- 
land and Denmark, before any such treaty is ratified be- 
tween the United States and the South American Repub- 
lics. Nor does this Anglo-American obligation of which 
I am speaking rest on the unsurpassed commercial inter- 
ests at stake, strongly as these plead for peace and against 
all war talk. These interests themselves depend on and 
speak for something deeper, for only nations having a 
considerable social and political development in accord- 
ance with the principle of right, justice and liberty de- 
velop commerce in an orderly, extensive and permanent 
way. Only four per cent, of our foreign commerce is 
with the Spanish nations south of us. The obligation 
here set forth rests fundamentally on the religious and 
moral kinship of the English-speaking nations. Not, 
however, in any merely formal sense of either religion or 
ethics ; for there are other nations which, nominally, have 
the same religion — Christianity — and the same philosophic 
system of ethics. But these nations have given them- 
selves up in a practical way to the real principles of reli- 
gion and morality, — to love to God and love to man, to 
righteousness and benevolence, to the principles of lib- 
erty and equality, as no other nations have done. These 
principles they have embodied not only in their religious 
life, but in their social, civil and political life as well, — in 
permanent institutions. They have subjected themselves 
to a real reign of law, that the rights and liberties of 
each and all may be guarded against aggression and mis- 
understanding, against caprice and the violence of pas- 
sion. They have set themselves up courts, from that of 
justice of peace up through all the grades of the judiciary 
to the supreme court of the nation. This system of law 
and of law courts, growing out of the great principles of 
right and justice upon which the t.wo nations are builded, 
and 'permanent as the nations themselves, stretches out 
its long arms of righteousness and peace over all the 
millions of inhabitants of the two lands. 

In a general way, this is what the United States and 
Great Britain are in their internal moral development. 
It is this stable moral status, — God-given, self-made, 
or evolved, as you please to take it, — expressing 
itself in the permanent ways indicated above, which is 
the great argument for the same sort of permanency in 
the rational adjustment of their international affairs in 
their entire scope, and also the true answer to all objec- 
tions brought against it. To have reached, purposely 
and with infinite struggle, this stage of definiteness and 
permanency in the rational and orderly adjustment of all 
their multiplied internal difficulties, and then to leave 
their international affairs in an indeterminate and shift- 
ing state bordering at times on the ragged edge of anar- 
chy, would be little short of a confession of stark moral 



imbecility, to say nothing of the intellectual stupidity of 
the thing. Such a confession they will not allow them- 
selves to make. The great moral forces moving and 
directing, from within, their expanding and improving 
personalities will ultimately bring them, by natural ne- 
cessity, into the arbitral union which we propose, unless 
they shall choose to make themselves apostate from their 
high calling. The necessity of this is like that which 
brought the thirteen American colonies into union. These 
colonies did not unite simply because they had to fight 
England to win their independence, or for the purpose of 
self-defence thereafter. They would have united, per- 
haps less rapidly but none the less surely, if their inde- 
pendence had been freely given them without any contest. 
Their fighting union was a loose and shaky structure, 
threatening every moment to tumble in on their heads. 
Their union for the promotion of the common good, grow- 
ing as it did out of the attractive tendencies of right, 
justice, liberty and equality, found its final consummation 
in the Constitution and the Supreme Court, and was in 
its very nature solid and permanent. 

So it is bound to be in the case before us. The forces 
of progress are driving straight to the goal which we have 
set before us. Sensitive Englishmen and Americans, 
clinging to a narrow and exclusive nationalism, may 
" kick against the goads;" may declare that the thing is 
unpatriotic and impracticable ; may raise a thousand 
plausible objections, as the colonists did against a United 
States ; may fret and chafe at the thought of the surrender 
of the least jot or tittle of the national autonomy ; but the 
great tribunal in some shape is certain to come, because civi- 
lization demands it and can not get much further without it. 

The third reason for considering the proposed permanent 
system an immediate moral necessity is that it is required 
to give completeness to what has already been done and 
to give a full expression of the meaning of Anglo-Ameri- 
can civilization to the rest of the world. International 
arbitration, that is arbitration between settled nationali- 
ties as distinguished from that between feudal lords, irre- 
sponsible kings, communities or petit states of the same 
people, had no real existence, certainly had no orderly 
and systematic development, until it was taken up by the 
United States and Great Britain. It came into being 
with the founding of this Republic, and sprang out of the 
same principles and was inaugurated by the same men. 
It is an essential feature of the great movement for na- 
tional independence and the equality of nations, with all 
that this implies of respect on the part of one nation for 
the liberties and rights and interests of other nations. 

The first treaty between this and the mother country, 
after the treaty of peace, provided that there should be " a 
firm, inviolable and universal peace, and a true and sin- 
cere friendship," between the two nations in all their wide 
and varied interests. This was a genuine peace treaty, 
in the sense of the first principle laid down in Kant's 
little but unsurpassed treatise on " Eternal Peace." The 
spirit which created it, the true American spirit, deeper 
still the true Anglo-Saxon spirit, which has rendered the 
treaty inviolate, with one exception, for one hundred and 
two years, came into activity during the period of bitter, 
ness which prevailed immediately after the Revolution. 
The old fighting blood was boiling on both sides of the 
sea. But a new spirit had arisen among men, and the 
time had come for better business between nations than 
that of shedding each other's blood. Mr. Hamilton felt 
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this. President Washington felt it quite as deeply. The 
result was that Mr. Jay, who felt it, if possible, still 
more deeply, was sent to England to see if the aggravat- 
ing difficulties could not be settled by a calm and manly 
appeal to reason. The British Foreign Office met him 
half way ; for in spite of George the III. and such as Le 
the same spirit was nearly as advanced on the other side 
as on this. The Jay Treaty, beginning with the remark- 
able words quoted above, was negotiated and the new era 
of the rational adjustment of international differences 
began. There has been much bad blood and an im- 
mense amount of foolish and wicked talk, and one war 
of two and a half years between the two countries 
since that time, but in spite of the bitter feeling and with 
the exception of the one war the rational method has pre- 
vailed over the irrational during all this long period since 
Mr. Jay's visit to England in 1794. Eighteen times have 
the two nations submitted important differences between 
them to arbitration, questions often as serious as is con- 
ceivable between two nations which respect each other's 
existence and rights. Arbitration itself, thee, has be- 
come the fixed custom, the permanent method of adjust- 
ing Anglo-American differences. As between the two na- 
tions it is already a fixed part of international law, practi- 
cally certain to be applied, if diplomacy fails, to the still 
unsettled question of the Alaskan boundary, in some way 
to the Venezuelan trouble if necessary, and to all other 
questions that may arise. There is still a possibility of 
war between them, but not the slightest probability. 
The sun of that bloody business between them has forever 
set. If, then, arbitration has become by long use a fixed 
law to these nations, which they may be expected to keep 
during the next one thousand yeai s more easily than they 
have kept it during the one hundred difficult jears of the 
past, the simple logical necessity of the situation is that 
they should without delay set up a permanent tribunal for 
its administration, and not have to bustle around on each 
occasion of difficulty to drum up a tribunal which they 
knew beforehand that they must have. 

In addition to the duty of completing this work as be- 
tween themselves, they ought to keep the promises which 
they have practically made by their example to the rest of 
the world. In addition to the eighteen cases of adjust- 
ment between themselves, the United States has settled • 
in this way thirty-three questions with fifteen other nations 
and Great Britain fourteen with ten other nations. Dur- 
ing the seventy-four years from 1798, when the first of the 
cases provided for under the Jay Treaty was decided, to 
1872 when the famous Alabama decision was rendered, 
there were, as near as I can determine, about thirty-seven 
cases of international arbitration, in all of which except 
five either the United States or Great Britain appeared as 
a party. In the cases adjusted in this way since 1874 
either the one or the other of these two nations has ap- 
peared twenty-five times. Of the thirty cases left to all 
the rest of the world, a considerable number have been 
brought about by the influence of these two countries, 
more particularly of the United States. 

In view, therefore, of the character of their national life 
and institutions, of what they have already accomplished 
in the way of arbitration, and of the promises which they 
have thus made to the rest of the world by their example, 
the United States and Great Britain are under the strong- 
est obligations immediately to bind themselves in the most 
solemn and irrevocable way to abandon war forever. 



THE ENORMOUS LOSS OF HORSES IN WAR. 

We hear very little about the loss of horses in war. 
Yet, not only is it prodigious, but its influence has been 
fatal in many engagements. Wellington retreated from 
Salamanca, mainly, if not solely, owing to the death of a 
large proportion of his horses, and the inefficiency, through 
want and exhaustion, of the remainder. When Napo- 
leon's horses were dying at the rate of some thousands a 
day, in the terrible Russian winter, he only made light of 
it, remarking that he wished them a happy journey. But 
his campaign might have terminated differently, if the 
horses had not died. The loss of horses is much greater 
than the loss of men, and by far the greater proportion 
are destroyed by starvation and disease. 

The horse labors under the disadvantage of offering a 
greater target area than the man. When, therefore, 
charging cavalry have to cover a good deal of ground 
before reaching the enemy, more horses than men are 
likely to be killed both by the enemy's artillery and by 
small arms. At Fontenoy, where the British cavalry 
were exposed to heavy fire from the French Artillery, the 
killed, wounded and missing men numbered 87, 199 and 
25 respectively ; the killed, wounded and missing horses 
337, 259 and 39— or totals of 311 men and 635 horses. 
In the Balaclava battle the Light Brigade lost 280 out of 
660 men, and 360 out of 660 horses. 

In the battle of Waterloo, the French fire is said to have 
been heavy, giving the result, in the cavalry, of nearly 
twice as many horses as men being killed, nearly 
twice as many men as horses wounded. Among the 
British artillery engaged there were six times as many 
horses as men killed, and half as many horses as men 
wounded. The Franco-German war furnishes trustworthy 
evidence of what we may expect in the future. But, as 
the French have given no statistics bearing on this sub- 
ject to the world, we are unable to make the comparison 
between the victorious and defeated armies. One of the 
fiercest battles ever fought was that of Vionville — in 
which the German cavalry lost 1400 men and 1600 
horses, and their artillery 730 men and over 1000 horses. 
Summing up all the instances on record, a military au- 
thority finds the following results : During the century 
1699 to 1799, the loss and disablement of horses was 150 
for each 100 men. From 1800 to 1865, the proportion 
was, in cavalry, 120 horses to 100 men, and, in artillery, 
133 horses to 100 men ; while from 1866 to 1871, the rela- 
tive numbers were, for "cavalry, 140 horses to 100 men, 
and, for artillery, 133 horses to 100 men. By omittinc 
the disastrous Austrian retreat of 1866, the average 
would work out at 112 horses to 100 men. And this is 
the proportion likely to obtain in the future. 

But loss of horses under fire is small compared with loss 
from other causes. Want of food — an incident of every 
great campaign — and overwork, with their natural accom- 
paniment, disease, are the great destroyers of both 
chargers and draught-horses. At the beginning of the 
siege of Plevna, the Russians had 66,000 draught-horses 
bringing up supplies from Sistova, and at the end of it 
they had only 44,000, the enormous number of 22,000 
having died from hard work. The difficulty of providing 
food is naturally very great, and horses feel the depriva- 
tion, as well as want of rest, far more than men. They 
have very little reserve of fat to draw upon, and they 
have not the moral stimulus of the soldiers. Half the 



